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"SHOULD I GO TO aA CONFERENCE?" 





Every year about this time the advs. that 
urge you to sign up for a summer conference 
begin to blossom. They have become almost as 
numerous as the dandelions, and in some in- 
stances almost as valueless as those dende- 
lions that root themselves in any deserted, 
refuse-piled backyard. Meany publicity-starn- 
ed second rate institutions of lesrning snd 
inferior hangers-on in the field of writing 
now feel compelled to hang out 4 shingle and 
call it a "Conference". 


It is difficult to know what to do, where 
to go and whether to spend the velusble time 
Taking tro weeks thst is often one's vacation 
and using up the vital energy, represents a 
very resl investment. It should be consider- 
ed carefully. ssvecially es there are "good" 
and "bad" conferences both among the larger 
and smaller and also well known snd unxnorn 
getherings. Indeed, even under the best pos- 
sible conditions, you will probably not al- 
ways be completely setisfied. There will be 
staff members who will give you a lot, other 
members who vill irritate you and rub you a 
wrong way. Sometimes this will be gooa, and 
occasionslly not. Each conference iss small 
world in itself and no world we know of yet 
has ever been found perfect. 


This very fact of having to get out « ad- 
just in s hectic, intensive group sctivity, 
where everyone else is meking sdjustments 6«l- 
so, is a valusble experience. You hsve sn op- 
portunity to watch people under tension, to 
see many people very different from the ones 
you ordinarily associate with. Indeed, such 
an experience gives you the chsnce to eval- 
uate yourown world better. You may not pick 
up an actual plot at a conference, though 8 
number of writers I know have done that, but 
you will certainly get a supply of charact- 
ers and backgrounds thst will last you most 
of your life. 


This same principle can be applied equal- 
ly well to writing itself and the technique 
thet is so vitally necessary, when you work 
on the higher levels. Most writers dont ev- 
en get a minimum supply of the technical un- 
derstanding of their craft which theyshould 
have. But living in a small, sctive, intens 
ive community where everyone is so complete 
ly concerned with many sspects of writing, a 
writer is bound to soak up en awful lot. It 
is true that you still have to learn to ap- 
ply what you collect. But a sponge, when it 
gets really wet, absorbs more water then if 
it is simply dipped. 


Kenneth Roberts in his very interesting & 
provocative new book, I WANTED TO WRITE, is 
merely one more professionsél writer who has 
been badly irriteted by "wanta" writers. They 
go to conferences and clubds to soak up lots 
of admiration, and to be told thst they can 
"write". They are unwilling to do the hard, 
thankless work alone in their rooms, with s 








typewriter. But Kenneth Roberts himself is 
@ good example of the type of writer willing 
to hang sround other writers and soek up an 
appreciable amount of "know how". He worked 
on his dsys off as se newspsperman because a 
consuming urge drove him to learn how to be 
a better newspavermen and a writer. Consum- 
ing urges can function just 4s well when an 
arrey of professional writers, editors, sna 
teachers cares so much about writing theyre 
willing to spend their vacations talking a- 
bout it. 





after going to 15 snnusl conferences—two 
at Bread loaf, 11 st the University of N.H., 
I am franx to sey I still iearn a lot every 
yeer. My students teach me a greet deal. I 
even learn from the "wanta”™ writers. and I 
suspect that even the professionals such és 
ir. roberts, woulc find some aspects of the 
better type conferences revarding. The real 
reason why big name writers cunnot afford a4 
luxury of the conference type, is that they 
have so much worsx laid out. Conferences up- 
set one's train of thought for a while. In- 
jection of new end foreign iaeas aoes hina- 
er one working on a project in actual oper- 
ation. A writer's life must be one of fill- 
ing the pitcher, then pouring. You can't do 
both at once. 3ut I don't believe that Ken- 
neth Roberts lets se mechanic work on his car 
who does not keep in touch vith the new de- 
vealopments in automotive progress. Nor does 
he say that automotive “know how" cannot be 
taught. If his mechanic spends his vacation 
enjoying a refresher course at the factory, 
Ur. xoberts probebly considers him smert. 1 
don't think for one minute Mr. Roberts took 
valuable time away from his historical nov- 
el writing because he thought his new book, 
I WANTED TC WRITE, would mske more money for 
him than his next novel. Or becsuse he felt 
en urge to spank the "wante” writers. No, he 
saw @ chence to co so good job as e writer & 
at the same time help himself by thinking = 
bout his own exnerience. A writer needs al- 
weys and forever to take s looksee st «hats 
been happening to himself ever so often. He 
needs to fill the pitcher, so he can pourna 
Conference is a good wuy of doing that hard 
and inexpensively. It's more profitable than 
a cruise; equally worthwhile to going to an 
unfamiliar community and living among a set 
of complete strangers. 








From all this it will be obvious that you 
gain something by going to conferences more 
than once. The second year may be an "anti- 
climax” if you go just for a good time with 
the old gang. It can be very rewarding sim- 
ply because you <now what you want. I don't 
think it is a good idea to go back toa fav- 
orite conference too meny years in success- 
ion. At least unless one gets a perspective 
on it by visiting others. Nor do i think its 
gocd technique to goto one conference after an 
other all summer long. Moderstion slways. a 
writer's job is, as Kenneth xXoberts says, to 
write, not to read or listen or talx. But a 
writer must slso grow-—-the whole of his life. 
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(2) Corner Cutters. That's what Kenneth Roberts 
contamptuously calls the window-trimmers of 
Washington. The politicians, who by negoti- 
ation and compromise try to please everyone 
end get enough votes together to pass a law 
that more often than not is no law. Kenneth 
Roberts is a forthright, direct action man. 








ENOUGH! 


BUSINESS 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 25c. per copy, #2.00 ver 
yesr in advance snywhere in the world. Copy- 
Tight, Mey, 1949. Revroduction without per- 
mission from and credit to the editors, for- 
bidden. 





CHANGE CF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of teking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give exact dete of change. 
PROMPT RENSVALS help us to serve you better. 











& THOUGHT FOR MEMORIAL DAY 





It has become increasingly spverent during 
the long, tedious cefensive shadow-boxineg of 
the so-called cold war, that there are ser- 
ious defects in our conception of Democracy. 
The Russians may be all that their most im- 
passioned decriers term them. There can be 
little doubt that whether they be nazified, 
csponesque gangsters, or sincere disciples of 
Marxism, they wish to impose their ideas on 
us. No one in his right mina desires thet. 


But a mere pessive defense of our ideals, 
it is obvious, will not enable these to con- 
tinue. Philosophies of life, cultures, civi- 
lizetions must be dynamic and hsve «4 plaus- 
ible eppesl of their own, or they will per- 
ish from the face of the earth. Our system 
of Democrscy has plenty cof wesk points. If 
the rabble-rousing demagogues, who split gud- 
geons frothing st the mouth st the "Commun- 
ists”, would view with the seme slarm sll of 
the incompetents, spendthrifts, chiselers & 
greedy traitors within our borders, they would 
really be doing something. Kenneth Roberts, 
out of his yesrs ss 8 Washington snd inter- 
nstioneal as well as domestic correspondent, 
for the SAT. EVE. POST, says categorically, 
"There sre millions of them." 








RiWRITE stands unequivocally for the fol- 
lowing eliminations end improvements: 


(1) Blank Checkitis. No civilizetion in the 
world ever guaranteed security and liberty, 
so long as its legisistors anc politicians, 
be they the most honorable imsginable, have 
the right to tax irresponsibly. An unlimit- 
ed power to reach into the tax-psyers pock- 
et! Let us hsve better houses, old age safe- 
gusrds, unemployment insurance and ell of the 
other myriads of aids to a better, more se- 
cure and sbuncent living. But let us psy for 
them, the way Americans were once accuston- 
ed to earn the things they desired. “Let us 
count our nationsl income first, and then— 
spend efterward, sccording to our means. 





Much of the world's work is accomnlished by 
able administretors, and writers, who apprec- 
iate the art of guile and patient tact, for 
the seke of getting something done. Never- 
theless, our way of life will not long sur- 
vive if we continue to appease, and sidestep 
old fashioned moral issues, which must ever 
be faced squsrely and unequivocally. There 
is too much perliamentary voting for the re 
cord and not enough voting for the country. 
The best interests of our nsetionare usually 
the last thing that our honorable represent- 
atives think of. Thet, however, is not their 
fault. we have made mere survivel, and non- 
sensical seniority more importent then high 
iageals and straight thinking. 


(5) Bureaucratic Waste. Our government is a 
nightmare of overgrown, topheavy departments 
aivisions, sections and buresus. The servant 
has become the master and Peter doesn't Know 
what Paul is coing in the same town. And no- 
where is this glittering waste of the peoples 
substance more apparent than in the disgrace 
ful and rapacious struggle of the Armed Forces, 
which ere united only in their zeal to make 
the people they ere sworn to defend, submit 
to their arrogant lust for power and privi- 
lege. Their lobby is very dangerous. 





Our democratic ideals are too vrecious for 
us not to fight for them. It is not playing 
the Communist game to write and fight patri- 
otically for e more enlightened, more posi- 
tively minded people. We have been too pros- 
perous, too blessed with material resources 
and too easy-going in the past. If weare to 
preserve our God-given freedom, we must work 
harder, every single person, for the things 
we count dear. Wheat could we not do with the 
money we waste annually on preparing for the 
bigger and more deadly wars to come! If we 
spent $15,000,000,000 on an aggressive, im- 
eginetive, purposeful struggle for the more 
abundant life for all, we could stop cancer 
and all the dread diseases; we could prevent 
611 the floocs, droughts, starvation, which 
annually destroy millions of dollars' worth 
of property and deprive equel numbers of men, 
women end chilaren from enjoying the exper- 
ience of living richly. What ao you want? 


The greatest beat that writers can report 
and the most setisfying stories they possi- 
bly can file, are those thet will show peo- 
ple how they can, anc are working togetner to 
build a better world. Every time you write, 
talk or think up a prectical, positive idea 
for a better way of doing something, you've 
driven a neil in the cesseless struggle be- 
tween Good end Evil. All stories in the fi- 
nal snalysis involve moral confliots ana de 
cisions. as you emphasize these, and stress 
the constructive, you help to shape s world. 





REWRITE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GCCD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





SELECTED SHORT SUBJECTS 





A poet should never have a sense of infer- 
iority about the kind of verse he writes. The 
field of verse is intricate and many-sided. 
Think for a minute of the verse you read in 
magazines end books. Think of all the verse 
you have ever read. If you were to stop and 
classify it according to its individual dif- 
ferences, you would need several colums for 
there is practically no limit to the «xinds of 
good verse that can be written: humorous, in 
spirational, intellectual, emotional, "pure 
art”, "pure meaning” and so on. and an end- 
less number of combinations of those class- 
ificetions. 


It seems to me that there are three ways, 
end probabPy there are others, of "testing" 
whether a piece of poetry or verse is good. 


(1) Is the author sincere in writing it?. 
It's as easy to tell a synthetic, insincere 
piece of work in this field as in any other. 
and when you pass off something synthetic as 
the real thing, it is never well received. 


(2) Has the author done a competent job?. 
& good piece of craftsmanship is to be tru- 
ly admired in any field, and a sloppy jobis 
to be disparaged. It brings in no grest re- 
turn. 


(3) Is there en sudience for it? Are there 
people somewhere who will want to read it?. 
The size of the audience does not matter if 
only e piece has something to say to someone 
It matters only in the market possibilities. 
Humorous and inspirational verse will natur 
@lly have s wider marxetability than verse, 
which is purely intellectusl, because it is 
understandsble to more people. Popular mag- 
azines with big circuletions use materiel that 
appesls to a great number of people. 


There sre many markets, end therefore op- 
portunities for a wide variety of verse and 
poetry. About the only type there is no au- 
dience for is the "private" poem, which may 
be an outpouring of your own perscnal suff- 
ering, written in such 4 way that it is not 
eppliceble to anyone else. 


So don't let anyone look down his nose at 
your kina of poetry or verse. If it fulfills 
these three requirements, there is certain- 
ly a place for it. 


THE MECHANICS OF MAITING a POEM 





Someone has asked sbout the mechanics and 
specific practices of sending a poem to ed- 
itors. Here it is, briefly. Put each poenon 
@ separate sheet, so that the editor can re- 
turn one, keep one (or more, if he wants to) 
without having to use e pair of scissors. al 
ways double space the poem for the sake ofa 


printer who may set it in type. and put your 
name ana address in the upper left hand cor 
ner so that the editor will know to whom end 
vhere to send the check. In the upper right 
hand corner, put the number of lines the po 
em contsins. Then center your poem, and its 
title, and your by-line in the middle of the 
page. Do this attractively; leave at least, 
as a general rule, six lines between the ti- 
tle and by-line; and a similar spacing also 
between the by-line and poem, if you put the 
by-line set the top. if you “study the book” 
and observe where the editor is in the hab- 
it of plecing the by-line, before or after, 
and if you follow his practice in typing out 
your ms. you will be grestly helping him. He 
may not heve to have your copy specially re 
typed. It never does any harm to do some of 
an editor's work for him. 


It is perfectly proper to send two or ev- 
en three poems folded twice across ina lett- 
er size envelop. In fact, it’s poor psychol- 
ogy to send more than three or four poems at 
once unless you are submitting to a magazine 
that is in the habit of using several poems 
by one author in the same issue. Give him a 
choice, but not a surfeit. 


fhe return envelop should not only be ad- 
dressed but also have the stamps affixed in 
place. sditors definitely do not like to be 
bothered by loose stamps. We at REWRITE are 
femilisr with this nuisance. It means extra 
handling. 


Some poets find it helpful to inclose with 
their poem & short, business-lixe letter in 
which they tell about (but do not boast!) a 
few of their biggest sales. If you have had 
any encouragement from an editor, tactfully 
remind him that you are not 6 totsl streng- 
er to him. But don't take up 8 lot of time. 
And don't "bury" important information in a 
peregraph, so he will heve to read your let- 
ter three times to find it! 


CPTINISM PayYS$ 





Grece Noll Crowell has written 16 volumes 
of poetry of an inspirstional neture. She's 
found e good publisher for them, too! Also 
the lete Henry Ven Dyke and many other vrit- 
ers have discovered es profitable career for 
themselves in the field of the esssy, which 
lays stress on inspirstional values and em- 
phesizes the constructive side of life. The 
poet who wishes to write for money and have 
his thoughts reach & wice audience, is wise 
to ponder this. Some of the most popular anc 
constently reprinted anthologies are those, 
in which editors have pickec up the simple, 
unaffected bits of verse that pessed on and 
on from one newspaper Exchenge column to an- 
other. 








A BOOK FOR POrTS 





GaRDEN IN MY HEART. James J. Metcalfe. Hal- 
eyon House. $1.co. a decoretea gift volume, 
128 peges of inspirational and religious po- 





he ASTIN ENLIST ect. 8 
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etry end verse. Principally Catholic in its 
themes and insight. Mr. Metcslfe uses balj- 
ad meter slmost exclusively. Each poem iset- 
tractively boxed, one to a page, written in 
like prose with three cdots to shov the encs 
of lines. This form limits the full use ofs 
conventional] punctustion system. 

MAKE A NCTE OF SOME GCOD 


ADVICE 





In the March issue of REWRITE we publish- 
ead an enslysis (Exclusive) of the cleimg made 
in his sdvertising by a critic-agent, Daniel 
S. Meade. Hepvily for writers, WRITERS’ Nets 

sTT=R, Jessyces Russell, Box 201, siadisonS. 


Sts., NYC 10, reports in its April loth is- 


sue that the Society of Authors' Represent- 
atives, John %. Humsey, e ave., NYC 
1€, has sent the Authors' Guild photostatic 
proof of this "'agent's' ridiculous demands 
eeeMr. Meade had the nerve to ask one writ- 
er-client $600 to rewrite his book; then re 
duced this to 000. If any ‘agent’ offers to 
do s revrite for you at a fsntastic price, go 
to the nesrest telephone and call Mr. Rums- 
ey. A legitimate agent does no collaborstion 
or rewriting; he only advises on how you cen 
make ycur material salable for him to sell” 


We congratulate Jessyca Russell on stenc- 
ing up for writers. You shou follow up her 
very good advice about turning over proof of 
any agent's unconscionable fees to the prctp- 
er authorities. There sre several other ac- 
vertising critic-sgents, whose methoas need 
to be examined, and whose advs. ought to be 
refused by the megazines supposedly publish 
ed in the interest of writers. 





For a full end csrefully checked analysis 
of the writer-egent relationship, resa Bill 
Herris' chapter in WRITERS ON WRITING, pDub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., go. It was given 
@ try-out at Durham last summer, then great- 
ly expanded and checxed by the editor, Her- 
schel Brickell, and the Doubledsy editoriel 
staff. it will save you mcney. 








A NEW PUBLISHER AND 4 PRIZE FCR POETS 





Twayne Publishers, Inc., 42 Broadway, NYC 
4, a new publishing house, Just announced an 
annual voetry ewara. It consists of s prize 
of a $100 advance on royalty publication of 
the winning mss. The competition is adminis 
tered by John Ciardi, well known American 0e 
et, who is 4lso serving as poetry editor of 
the firm. He is s member of the faculty, at 
Harverd University. Open to poets unpublish 
ed in book form. Apply for rules. It closes 


annually on July lo. 


A GOOD POETRY COIULN 











CUR MOD2RN PO#TS, Henry &. Baker, TINMES- 
HERALD, Newport News, Va., is an interesting 
newspaper column (monthly) eaitea by one of 
our WCS Family. Criginal ana reorint poems. 
No payment, but s high standerd of editing. 
Started in 19459. Short poems a necessity. It 
is the only column in Virginis. Read widely. 





DO YOU KNC# ENCUGH A30UT YOUR SUBJECT? 





Cne very insidious danger, varticularlv as 
regeras the inexperiencea writer, is thet of 
not naving enough material. The extra qual- 
ity of emotionalizec enthusiasm which holds 
6 reader, comes almost entirely from out of 
the author's own personel knowledge of, and 
enthusiasm for, his subject. If you feel a- 
hout something strongly, you msy sreue 4 bad 
case, but the reader will listen because he 
is caught by your emotion. That is the bas- 
ic secret of the famous tirade speeches the 
melodramas of yesterday used to employ reg- 
ularly st their climactic peaks. It is also 
the secret of the success of many a crimin- 
8l lawyer. Unmovea by the degree of guiltor 
innocence of his client, he can "tear a pas- 
sion to tatters” ena weep unashemedly, when 
he snows & jury is wetching him. 


Thet ability to express intense feeling in 
erest gobs of strong emotion, if usea wise- 
ly, is the writer's grestest asset. Partic- 
ularly if you can do it with restraint. Un- 
aerstatement that suggests you could really 
pour it on, if you were not an artist, is a 
sevice thst rolls them in the sisles, if you 
csn make it appesr sincere. It is so ewful- 
ly essy to over-write, to smudge it in vith 
your big thumb. The real artist is ever the 
one who knows when to stop, to leeve as lit- 
tle to the reader's imsginetion. 


It is when you nave really studied ¢ sub- 
ject and have taken fire over it, thet your 
writing begins to pile up overtones anc im- 
vlications. Then your style takes on depth. 
You have obviously thought it through. You 
don't have to be pedagogical and aull. Many 
years ago, Lincoln Steffens, a great report- 
er, disclsimed any miraculous gift when his 
series of articles on the corruption of the 
large american cities appearea. "Ly old stuff 
ves new to those who resd it in magazine ana 
book form,” he seid. He had his facts, plen- 
ty of them. But more then snythinge else, he 
hac @ moral repugnence for the evils he had 
uncovered. He wrote with the discipline and 
cola fury of s trainea reporter, but the e- 
motional intensity of 6 great story-teller. 
His readers caught fire, where he remaineas 
cola, calculating vriter. 





ne had immersea himself in his subject, «& 
then thrown awsy his notes and written vith 
all the animal energy and megnetism that he 
could muster. That is the method that Kenn- 
eth Koberts, great historicsl writer though 
he is, aces not seem to have mastered. His 
contempt for the writers of light historical 
romances, who achieve best-seilerdom, is a- 
busive snd bitter, but understsndeble. How- 
ever, true ertists such as Willa Cather and 
Roberts' patron saint, the great 500th Terk- 
ington, shadowy as some of their Tater nov- 
@ls undoubtedly were, knew how to steep them 
selves in a background, then give it fresh, 
memorably spontaneous treatment. They knew 
more then they ever used. Profound swereness 
of their materisl mace for magical fluency. 
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CONTEST WITH AN ENTRY FEE 





A lot of writers sre going to ask lots of 
questions about the "Nstional o> Arts Awards" 
which sre receiving much publicity. Our at- 
titude towards all contests is: if they are 
sincerely tailored to help writers, and not 
the promoters, we are all for them. In our 
time, however, we heve seen many spparently 
worthwhile swards blow up in writers’ faeces. 
It is our belief therefore, that we serve a 
new project, as well as writers, hest by ec 
cepting it only grudgingly until it's proved 
to be reputable and above board. 





This competition, which also offers fell- 
owships in addition to prizes, is stated to 
be the product of a non-profit corporation. 
The names of at least two of the judges are 
ones that stand for integrity and continued 
experience in the business of writers’ rela- 
tions vith editors and promoters of commer- 
cialized writing. We refer to Erik Bernour, 
pres. of Radio Writers' Guild an rre ° 
Clark, generally considered the man chiefly 
responsible for Eugene O'Neill's success on 
Broadway. There Is 6 big difference between 
well meaning big name celebrities, who fre- 
quently get lured into lending their names, 
often for doubtful purposes, ana men having 
the experience to appraise these projects. 





There are seversl espects of this contest 
we do not like. and we believe that if it's 
on the level, the promoters will accept our 
criticism in the good faith in which we sre 
giving it. If these conditions are correct- 
ed, I feel certain it will greatly increase 
the reputation of this award system. First, 
all literature used to promote the contests 
also sdvertises the benefactor's product. He 
is seid to heve no active control of any of 
the corporetion's cultural activity. Second, 
ell entries must be accompanied by sn entry 
fee. In common with many ecitors and others 
@xperienced in the writing field, we do not 
like contests that require a deposit. Usu- 
ally, this feature hes not worked out well. 
Third, although it is advertised thet up to 
$70,000 is aveilable for unrestricted fell- 
owships, the "net income from registrations 
and other sources is set aside in a Fellow- 
ship Fund for writers of talent and promise.” 
This means that the latter type of writers, 
the ones who'll win, will benefit at the ex- 
pense of the inexperienced "also rans". The 
Contest thus becomes a kind of lottery. 








We have analyzed this Contest at length be 
cause however well intentioned, it followsa 
pattern that frequently lights s flame of ex 
pectation and hope for many writers, only to 
disappoint them. It is regretteble that the 
writers' magazines generally are willing to 
lead writers on and encourage this waste of 
often slender resources. 


We would like to believe that this Contest 
is above board. We sincerely hope it is. We 
ere skeptical, however, that it can fulfill 
all of its many promises. Offers too much. 


DCWN GO THE PULPS! 


The big news this month was the decision, 
not unexpected, made by Street & Smith, the 
oldest pulp publishing house to drop out of 
that field entirely. It will concentrate on 
its women's slicks, MADEMOISEIIE, CHARM and 
MADEMOISEIIE'S LIVING. Four pulps will thus 


stop as soon as their press runs sre ended, 


And Daisy Bacon, for 21 years an editor who 
has been @ good friend to writers, apparent- 
ly will be added to the long list of editor 
ial workers out of a job. 











Allen 1. Grammer, chairman of the ompsny, 
showed very clearly that a drastic change is 
in the cards, e chsnge as great as when the 
pulps first made their appearance. Writers 
will do well to stucy his comments careful- 
ly, because they will have to edept to this 
altered situation or perish. Here is what he 
said: 





| simila rmagazines are facing de-| 


Mr. Grammer explained that the} | | 
|creasing sales. Several of the 


company felt specialized “pulp 


fiction” no longer was in demand 
by the nation’s readers and that 
the comic book market, as well, 
had declined markedly in the post 
war years. 

“There has been a great change 
in the material offered at news 
stands throughout the country,’ 
he said. “Picture books and re- 
prints of b ooks that normally | 


jwould sell for $1.50 to $3.50 are 


now being made available in the 
millions and at low prices.” 
The company's decision to aban-) 


}don the “pulp” field comes at a 


time when other publishers of} 


| Writers forming the “alumni”! 
of the Street & Smith “school” 
over the years include such names 
as Booth Tarkington, Rupert 
Hughes, Fannie Hurst, Theodore 


| large “pulp chains” have in recent | 
|months dropped some ef their 
| magazines, while others have con-| 
|verted monthly issues to a bi- 
| monthly basis. 

| A marked decline also has been 
j noted in the sale of comic books, 
j particularly since the end of the 
war. Reasons given for the de- 
| crease in sales of both “pulps” and 
|“comics” vary. The growing 
popularity of television is most 
|frequently mentioned. Persons 
close to the field point out, too, 
that, in the case of the “pulps,” 
|readers have grown tired of the! 
same “format” and are turning to 
other types of fiction. 

| In addition to Mademoiselle, 
|Mademoiselle’s Living and Charm, 
|the company also will continue to 
{publish Astounding Science Fic- 
tion, Air Trails Pictorial and the 
Pic Sports Quarterly, all printed on! 
“slick” paper. | 

Will Take Some Time 





Dreiser, A. Conan Doyle, Bret 
Harte, Rudyard Kipling, Clarence 
Buddington Kelland, Frank Norris, | 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Harry Leon} 
Wilson, Edith Wharton and/ 
|E. Phillips Openheim. | 


HURRAY: 


Readers of the four abandoned 
“pulps” and the five “comic books” 
will find the magazines on the} 
stands for some months to come, it| 
| was pointed out, because press runs) 

{still are not quite finished. 


A WRITERS' COOPERATIVE: 





FEATURE WRITERS GROUP of New England, Box 
67, Belmont 79, Mass. Here is an interesting 
idea dreamed up by Whit Sawyer and a number 
of other free lance writers. "It is merelya 
group of us," writes Whit, “aiming st the ar- 
ticle markets. We are cooperating on the lege 
work, research and even ideas, where one of 
us is crowded for time to do a story, or an 
assignment. If one is going to Gloucester & 
another to the Cape, mutual aid in checking 
or even in an interview works out well. and 
then, too, we're not just another Joe, when 
we have occasion to write an editor. Somehow 
it identifies us, carrying some 'smithering' 
of authority.” 





we think that is a swell idea. It may take 
some careful handling and planning. And it 
ought to be limited to writers who talk the 
same languege, and are familiar with every- 
one's interests, abilities and methods. But 
it can work well—with patience é& care. 








REWRITE 


AIWAYS HAVE TWO FORCES 





Next to a line of interest moving steadi- 
ly forward through everything you write, the 
most important thing is to place two forces 
in opposition. Your MC must be opposed by a 
strong conflicting power. Some of this con- 
flict may come from nature or within the MC 
himself. But human neture being what it is, 
we readers like to se6é a person struggle a- 
gainst enother human. Therefore, although a 
conflicting force may arise in part from an 
inenimete origin such as nature, the stete, 
or the big corporetion for which the MC has 
to work for a living, readers like to see a 
force personalized in the form of some man, 
woman or child. 


In this connection, writers cannot be told 
too often that réaders slweys identify them 
selves with any situation. This means read- 
ers always take sides. They like to feel an 
experience is heppening to them right there 
in front of them. They can only live once— 
in their physicsl bodies. 3ut they can live 
a thousand lives in their imagination. For 
@ child, everything he imagines becomes the 
real thing. Little Billy 'Gee gets med as a 
hatter, if we do not recognize that he is a 
little girl or boy from across the street. A 
grown up loses some of this ability. But he 
takes it out in his resding, just as child- 
ren do in their play. (Which msy explain an 
awful lot of the so-called "juvenile delin- 
quency". Isn't it the children mostly, thet 
have no place to play, or come from broken, 
upset homes, whose imagination turns to the 
only form of relzese they know: crime?) 


You writers ere performing a service when 
you enable a reader, large or small, to es- 
cape from himself and enlarge his stored up 
stock of experience. The pity is that today 
wé who live by our dreams, sre supplied too 
much poison, too many nightmares by greedy, 
unprincipled folk. They must corner a4 hand- 
ful of folding money, even if they won't be 
able to take it with them. Since everything 
we write is "escape" stuff in this sense, a 
writer with any practical idealism tries to 
give his neighbors dreams that will enlerge 
their faculty for living abundantly instead 
of destroying it. 


But no metter hcw much we think about the 
matter of reader identification, we seldom, 
if ever, apply the principle es thoroughly, 
or as completely as we should. Take the so- 
called "perfect crime" story, for instance. 
It is ridiculous to imagine that any reader 
identifies himself pleasurably with the MC. 
That is why the viewpoint (angle of telling 
must be handled skillfully. In a sense, the 
reader wants to identify himself, yet remsin 
detached. He watches with amusement, yes, but 
élso with a horrid, suspenseful dread. What 
if that were I? So, the principle of reader 
interest works in reverse, so to speak. 


This fact brings us to another aspect the 
inexperienced writer too often neglects. He 


fails to identify himself with anyone in the 
story but the MC. Let me give you a practi- 
cal exemple. Recently, I read a story where 
a secondery cheracter is versuaded by the MC 
to give up his seat in a plane toe sick man 
needing to be flown out of a dangerous, and 
isolated locality. The heroine has a tense- 
ly dramatic scene with the subordinate charac- 
ter. It is part of the MC's character-trait 
that she never actually asks the other per- 
son to sacrifice himself. She just assumes 
he will, and she is one of those people who 
amusingly always gets what she wants. What- 
ever tension develops, erises from reader's 
awareness of the pressure the MC is pouring 
on and the outcome es to whether it will be 
effective or not. 


Most of the pleasure the reader gets from 
this scene grows out of watching in a side- 
line seat the gradusl caving of the subord- 
inete chseracter's determinstion to have his 
own wey. An unskilled writer would believe, 
quite naturally, that the only way to dram- 
atize this struggle would be to shift to the 
minor character's viewpoint and handle it in 
& subjective manner. But it is quite possi- 
ble to do it objectively, keeping the read- 
er in the viewpoint of the MC, who is regu- 
larly subjective in her own mind, but objec- 
tive to those around her. In other words, she 
interprets their inner thoughts end stateof 
mind by what they do and say, by the facial 
expression and the likely overtone value of 
the thoughts they utter. The MC interprets, 
eveluates all the signs. 


Now in this scene as the suthor wrote it, 
the reader does not so much identify himself 
with the MC as he watches the secondary in- 
dividuel—€o see whether he is going to ac- 
tually continue his self-centered and child 
ish way, or be reconciled to doing what the 
MC is trying to force him to do. We readers 
@re in the position of sitting in at a tri- 
sl. The defendant is on the witness-stand.. 
Every word he utters characterizes him. But 
if there is a good line of interest develop 
ed, every word also shows the secondary char 
acter wavering between whet he wants to do, 
and what he realizes he ought to do. Step- 
by-step the battle goes forward and back. He 
finally gives up and tells the MC to put the 
sick man in the plane and have him flown to 
the hospitel. Virtue hes triumphed over vér 
ity. 


This scene can be en exciting and intell- 
ectuslly stimulating one. But it must be obd- 
vious to every reader of this article, that 
it cannot be written effectively unless the 
author thoroughly understands how the minor 
character feels. To him his reason for want- 
ing to use that plene is important. He has 
waited for a long time for this opportunity 
to impress a group of his fellows. He does 
not want to give it up. So, the author must 
understand and sympéthize with him et least 
to the extent of being able to make his ar- 
gument sound strong. If there is no reason, 
no slightest reason, why he should not do as 





REWRITE 


the MC wants him to, then the scene has not 
much dramatic force or point. 


What I em seying is that the author has 4 
right to choose any angle (viewpoint). But 
he must not identify himself exclusively in 
the MC's interests. Neither must he contin- 
ually shift viewpoints merely to make minor 
characters strong. An author is a good deal 
like a man who pleys chess with himself. At 
any point he can stop the play while he goes 
sround the board and roots for the other or 
"enemy" side. And he should do this all the 
time. He is "God"; he knows who ultimately, 
and conclusively, is going to win. But that 
isnt a reason for not helping both sides to 
stretch their strongest foot forward. 


And you cannot do this unless you go "in-’ 


side” all the characters end «know how their 
minds and emotions work. Nor is it enough, I 
can assure you, merely to be able to record 
the facts in your notebook. You have got to 
be able to make that other character ect and 
talk and feel for himself. That brings you, 
you see, right back to that matter of the 2 
forces in a story. You've got to appreciate 
them both, and make each of them strong. If 
you do thet, you will not have a guarsnteed 
blue label salable story, but you will have 
begun to get your fingers on a situation. A 
first step toward making you a better story 
teller. 


THS BULIETIN BOARD 





The Book-of-the-Month Club made the claim 
in the April issue of its monthly bulletin, 
that in 23 years it has distributed 100,000, 
000 copies of the books it has sejected. It 
also points out that there are onlya little 
over 140,000,000 books in ell the public li- 
vraries of the United States. Those two sta 
tistics comprehend quite a major percentage 
of the total earnings of writers. 





Bernie Roth reports that THE OUTBOARD MO- 
TOR & BOAT BOOK has gone into a second edi- 
tion. Hurray: 





In the first issue of Rollie's PEN-GAD, a 
readable little 8-page paper, we noticed he 
ran a very business-like and detailed anal- 
ysis of "The Song Sherk Parasite”. He told 
how many writers pay up to 370 tor the priv- 
ilege of seeing their songs printed, not pubd- 
lished or promoted. The publisher (ahem!) is 
a"mail-ordey"intent only on catching sucker 
prospects; prints up a handful of the songs 
at very little cost and 9 great deal of easy 
profit. Don't fall for the line. 


In a couple of recent bulletins about the 
publications issued by the Supt. of Documents, 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington <o, D.C., 
I sew notices about booklets that should be 
sources for good short features. They cost 
only a few cents. A Style Manual (Cat.No.GP 
1.2:St 9/18/945) was o0c. And Copyright law 
(Cat. No. LC 3.3:14/948) only tooo witte in 
as above for these publications. 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here is a chance for you to compete for a 
number of small prizes on a friendly basis. 
The WCS Femily includes all who share writ- 
ing problems 6nd responsibilities with Bill 
and Elva. By helping us to write this colum 
you aid us in bringing to you an informal, a 
vivid and specific picture of which editors 
ere buying what. 


Merjorie McClellan Flint 
bLssay: C.S. ome Forum Page). 
Article: RURal New YORKER. 


Sawerd w. Ludwi 
article: PIONEER. 








Mary Grent Charlies 
Articles: NEGRO DIGEST. 





Rufine M. Helmer 


ar cle: u mBLA. 


Marjorie Davidson 
articles: ER and several megazines 


for writers. 


Whit Sawyer 
Articles: Boston GIOBE, YANKEE, SWING & 


Cherlotte Norlin 
Fillers: dutchinson HeRalD, K. C. STaR, 
CCMMeRCIal Fa L1iZaR 








Cre Lee Parthesius 
oems; DESERET NEWS, RELIEF SCCIETY Ma- 
gazine, hon. men., Franklin P. Davis A- 
ward. 








(Announcement of swards next month. ) 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





HOW TO WRITE SONGS THAT SEII. Arthur Korb.. 
Greenburg. gc.90. Came too late for an ade- 
quate review. Seems sound and practical. 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Edited by Herschel Brick- 
ell. Contributors: Esther Forbes, Carrolls. 
Towle, Margaret Widdemer, William E. narris 
and many others. Doubleday & Co. $5.00. The 
handbook prepared by members of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire Writers' Conference... 
gighteen Writers have contributed stimulat- 
ing articles about almost as many types end 
special interests in the fields of writing, 
selling and reading. A practical and helpful 
book. A WKITSRS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 














Buy all your books through the WRITSRS' BOOK 
CLUB. You combine convenience with valuable 
Book Dividends. ana help WCS serve you bet- 
ter. 


The WCS Circulating Library (§2 per year) 
stocks most of the good books on writing. 





Charlotte Norlin, McCracken, Kansas, puts 
out a mimeo newspaper, MCCRACKEN MIDGET. 








REWRITE 


FOR CONFLICT? OBSERVE REAL LIFE 





The simplest way to dig up a story is al- 
wavs and eternally to keep your eye out for 
the economic, social and personal pressures 
ana tensions that are boiling up constantly 
under the surfaces of the life around you— 
like volcanoes. When you spot one, you have 
a situstion. Then ell you neea to do to get 
8 story, is to personalize the opvosineg and 
conflicting forces in terms of people. Your 
plot will then begin to write itself. 


Here sre two examples I ran across only a 
short time ago. At Lake Success 00 national- 
ities have combined to form a "consumer- 
cocperative” to reduce the cost of living.. 
One of its activities is a gas station. The 
latter was to have been placed in one corn- 
er of the UN verking lot, which fslls with- 
in the township of North Hampsteed. The lo- 
cal gas station owners objected to the com- 
petition, however, and forced the village's 
selectmen to dig up a technicality in local 
zoning laws, forbidding a permit. The sta- 
tion had to be moved across the line into a 
corner of the parking lot, which was in Lake 
Success. 





Now isn't it fairly obvious that the con- 
flict between vested or property "rights" & 
people "helping each other", as dramatized, 
rether spectecularly in this little episode 
is pretty much the same everywhere? With on- 
ly a little adsptation, this situation could 
be localized snywhere. Substitution is whet 
you need, of deteils, not underlying forces. 


Now here's another one. For a long time a 
battle has been raging between the powerful 
oil companies and the "independents". It is 
said that 22 companies in 19389 controlled a 
60, slice of the nation's proved resources, 


in oil. By 1942 this hed risen to 70%, & in 





WE SHOUID HAVE MORE OF THIS PI 





Quoting from s FORTUNE Magazine survey, 8s 
THIS WEEK picture story offered some inter- 
esting gures besring on writing recently. 
Americans avnpsrently spend their recreation 
hours this way: 





20.9% Reading Magazines, Newspapers, Books. 
18.8 The Radio. 
17.3 The Movies. 
11.0 Hunting ana Fishing. 
10.4 Attending sports events. 
6.6 Pleying Outdoor sports. 
o.5 Playing cards and indoor games. 
3.7 Attending the Theater (Stage). 


On the fece of it, this cross-section has 
@ very tentative appearence. How much time, 
for instance, is wastea on gambling, enter- 
tainment spots (night clubs, Coney Island), 
etc. A lot of that top item can be depreci- 
ated heavily, too. But it does give a fair- 
ly veluable picture of the time you writers 
ado manage to snare. Your share ought to bea 
lot larger, especially for the Stage. 


1947 it was 81%. It is thought to be higher 
todey. (That is why the big companies are so 
eager to help the U.S.Navy to develop those 
ecres reserved for it, sax so drain off the 
last trickle of free competition.) As a re- 
sult of this particular squeeze, a group of 
independent oil executives and those at the 
head of some of the American consumer coop- 
eretives met recently to discuss their com- 
mon problems. Again, the underlying pattern 
is a story situation adaptable to different 
backgrounds. all you need to do is to visu- 
alize local situations with which you hanp- 
en to be familiar, and pit the forces one a- 
gainst the other. 


And here just for good measure is a thira 
sample. The Coop News Service late in March 
carried a round-by-round account of a stiff 
fight in the Minnesota Stete legisitature as 
the forces of organized medicine, Blue Cross 
and the Republican majority leader combined 
to prevent enactment of a measure to permit 
@ pair of voluntary medical service organi- 
zations to become incorporated businesses.. 
It was a bitter struggle and could well of- 
fer a blueprint for any imaginative fiction 
writer. 








The point is that all three of these sam- 
ple situations came from the same sources. A 
writer who is alert, however, will discover 
many such items hidden away in the newspap- 
ers, reports of public meetings, etc. If he 
will analyze the uncerlying pressures, ten- 
sions, conflicts, he will be rewarded withs 
situstion. Then by going to work, he can de 
velop a plot and « story. Best of sll,it is 
a lot of fun to build such a seed up into a 
drematic story with a significant theme. It 
is not too difficult to work on a story, if 
you have some idea of what you wish to ao & 
@ strong, tangible situation helps 4 lot. 


PRICE OF "PLOT DIGEST" NOW REDUCED! 





We have just completed arrangements which 
again make aveiieble to American writers, st 


@ reduced price, the Knglish textbook, "PLOT 
Dickol”. A very practical and helpful book, 


Tt formerly sold for $7. The WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB, however, has been successful in gett- 
ing the English publisher to reduce the re- 
tail price to 96. We gladly forego our per- 
centage of profit on the higher price in or- 
der to make such a rare article as a really 
good book on plotting more generally avail- 
eble to writers. 


We tried sometime ago to achieve e simil- 
arly desirable result with the publisher of 
"PLOTTO". But neither this firm nor the au- 
thor’s widow were willing to cooperate. But 
after a thorough end impartial study of the 
two books, we believe "PLOT DIGEST" to be a 
much superior and more usable text. We have 
only a limited supply. But we will give the 
best service we can. The English publishers 
promised to renew stock as repidly as noti- 
fiea. Prompt ordering is advisable, though, 
because sSnglish printings are limited. 





REWHKITE 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 





The University of New Hampshire is chane- 
ing the detes of its writers’ conference to 
August 15-26 this year. Idea is to let Sunm- 
mer school finish first. Other conferences, 
therefore, will not seriously tax the camp- 
us facilities and more good work will be ac- 
complished. Some interesting changes in the 
staff personnel sre in the masking, although 


the "old" members are all expected to troop 
back. 





The usual UNH Conference Reunions, 4 very 
unique feature, were held in NYC and Phila- 
delphia in mid-April, in addition tos meet- 
ing attended by a few of the Staff and some 
of the Doubleday personnel interested in the 
new Handbook, WRITERS ON WHITING, a WRITERS’ 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 








DON'T GRAB SMALI CHECKS TOO IONG 





Meny writers remain small check grabbers, 
long after they should have begun to snag 4 
larger check at least now and then. It is 4 
great temptation to go after the sure thing 
and not teke the risk of getting nothing. a 
check, even & smali one, has a fascination. 
It represents something tangible accompiish- 
ed. Whereas a rejection, even though it's a 
good try, represents wasted time. Even more 
dangerous is the feeling of humiliation and 
actual shame. 


But a rejection slip is nothing to become 
ashamed of. We all get them, even the bigg- 
est names. The only thing thet matters is 4 
writer's loss of his fighting heart. If he 
has learned something from his rejection or 
perheps has made a good contact with an ed- 
itor, he may actually be further ahead than 


The Catholic Poetry Society of america in 





celebration of the Centenary of the Religi- 
held a fo- 


ous of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
rum on Poetry in April. It was co- 
sponsored by Marymount College. at 
Terrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. 








POINTS ON THE NOVEL 





We are pleased to reprint in the 
center box a review of Joyce Horn- 
er's distinguished novel. Because 


we are fortunate that she is e loy- 


al member of the WCS Family. Also 
because it is @ good novel, and we 


are happy thus to bring it to wid- 
er attention emong discrimineting, 
interested readers. But more spec- 
ially because we think Miss Chapin 
has made several valuable points a 
serious, self-respecting craftsman 
in the field of the novel ought to 
be familiar with. 


Notice what she says in her first 
paragraph about balancing fiction- 
al and true "reality". There is a 
whole textbook suggested there. It 
is something to think about over a 
long period. In the second step in 
her analysis observe how Miss Chap- 
in lays down a basic funcamental— 
that Evelina's character should be 
the same, but the conditions under 
which it is revealed may change in 
startling and dramatic ways. 


In her third paragraph iiss Cheap 
in having accepted the pattern and 
form of Joyce Horner's novel, makes 
a just distinction between form sm 
execution of the detailed filling- 
in process; in other words between 
the imaginative idea and the less- 
er task of competent treatment. It 
is our opinion that Miss Chapin is 
not only a sound critic, but alsos 
reader with an understanding of the 
creative problems that beset writ- 
ers. You can learn much from her. 





dime. 


a writer, 


who has been content to shoot ata 


It takes guts to be a writer. Persistence. 


ONE OF OURS 
The Greyhound in the Leash, by 


Joyce Horner. (New York: Dou- 

bleday & Co., $3.) 

“The Greyhound in the Leash” 
tells of an Englishwoman's four 
lives, three of them 


Sometimes the prestige comes in he- 
ing bold and teking a risk. 


A FEW PERSONAL NOTES 





We are grateful to Carrie Esther 





“What might have happened if” 


is an alWays provocative question 
—for the individu 


Hemmil for copies of "Study end Ap- 
preciation of the Short Story” and 
“Radio Dictionary”. She has donat- 








able; for the sense explorable 
only if the laws of the probable 
are strictly respected: for a many- 
faceted characterization multiplies 
the difficulties of consistency and, 
in proportion, strains the reader's 
credulity. 

Miss Horner’s success with this 
problem is very nearly spectacu- 
lar. Having adumbrated Evelina’s 
essential character as an intelli- 
gent, imaginative but very normal 
schoolgirl, she plunges her at 
thirty-four into four separate but 
tangential lives, each centered on 
the man she quite plausibly has— 
or has not—married. It is to the 
reader’s choice whether he will 
prefer Evelina the wife of the 
Tory mi poet-sc! 
ter, cut-and-dried professor — or 
Evelina the independent spinster. 

Miss Horner is deft in evoking 
both atmosphere and character. 
Of the three husbands, Paul, the 
schoolmaster, is perhaps the least 
successful, never quite emerging 
from his shadowy aestheticism; 
but this deficiency is more than 
made up for by the pagan exuber- 
ance of his, and Evelina’s, world 





—a cottage in a Keatsian country- 
side, It is a place of useful con- 
trast to the differing formalities of 
the provincial mill-town and the 


The final and most deeply 
isfying virtue of “The ne et 
in the Leash” may well be its at- 
tention to form. The essenti 


ed them to the WCS Circulating Li- 
brary. Her aunt, bsther Cowan Mer- 
shell, is one of the euthors of the 
former book, @ textbook, contsining 
a number of memorable stories that 
we all should resd and study. 








YOUR BROTHER'S BROTHER. Rev. Clif- 
ford I. Miller. lavalle Press. gl. 
Clifford ("Cliff" to the UNH Confer 
ence Family) has written @ ‘theme™ 
poem ena en reprinted two lines, 
on each page, as @ sort of heading 
for each reflection or sermon cov- 
ering the subject that is close to 
his heart: better relations on the 
part of the white and dark races.A 
€ood example of a writer using his 
gift as His Father would heave him. 
Good sale, Cliff! 





Clifford Knapp, s very talented, 
young writer, had a signed article 
(the leading one) in the March is- 
sue of the Island LANTERN, magazine 
published by the men at the U.S.Pen- 
itentiary, McNeil Island, Washineg- 











unity of its parts, the i 
and development of themes, re- 
semble nothing so much as a well- 
conceived classical symphony, 
with three related but contrasted 
movements, introduction and coda. 
The result is a quiet distinction 
which much contemporary writ- 
ing, despite its virtuosity of style 
or content, conspicuously lacks. 
Ruth Chapin 


Book Page— 
The C.S.MONITOR 





ton. it wes a sharp, but not bitt- 
er reply to Fannie Hurst, who mis- 
tekenly wrote @ piece about how to 
spend your time behind bars. It is 
never wise to write about something 
you haven't thought through. Miss 
Hurst's intentions were good. But 
she left herself wide open. Cliff- 


ord, one of our WCS Family, gave a 
carefully reasoned reply. Good boy! 





REWRITE 


WRITERS CAN DO PENCII WORK, TOO 





We have reprinted the feature on the page 
below becsuse we believe that with a little 
imagination you can substitute Writing, mak- 
ing it dramaticsllv sepplicable to your pro- 
fessional problems. There are quite s number 
of good tips in this article. The one about 
taking notes and using a pencil to get down 
on paper some of the evanescent and fleeting 
thoughts that otherwise escape—like steam. 
Incidentally, that is one very common prob- 


HAVE YOU TOID THE RIGHT STORY? 


On a recent radio program, John Gould, the 
newspeper editor and author, commented that 
many newspaper stories do not tell the sto- 
ry that "the reader would like to read”. He 
cited as an example the humorous story of 4 
young couple. Their front door was stolen— 
while they were sesleep in the house. The AP 
missed the bost in not telling shy any rob- 
ber would want to steal a front door. There 
is e good hint for all story-tellers in the 





lem of many inexperienced writers 
who seem to think thet ideas will 
develop full born. They don't. You 
have got to play with them, see a 
possibility in them,turn it around 
until you understand it end think 
it through until you discover the 
most effective way of presenting, 
or drematizing it. 


That trick of substitution is a 
very useful one. Reed every piece 
you read with your mind alert for 
the eternal values snd the way it 
can apply in several fields. 


Praying with a Pencil 
aying with a rene 
BY 

PARDUE 

The Bishop of Pittsburgh 


AUSTIN 


NOTE book and pencil can become a great 

help in private prayer. God speaks to us 
in so many different ways and at such odd hours 
that we need to train ourselves in the art of 
listening and recording when ideas appear. They 
may or may not be from him, but record and 
examine them. 

There is an old Chinese saying that the strong- 
est memory is weaker than the palest ink. Many 
of us ordinary people can’t recall some of the 
strongest thoughts that come to us and there- 
fore we often lose elements of truth. All truth, 
great and small, is important. Jot it down when 
it comes, test it later on in the day for it may 
be from God. You can’t afford to let good ideas 
get away from you for they may never come 
back. Hook them, bring them into the boat, 
and measure them. If they are unworthy, throw 
them back. 

Naturally, you must train yourself to realize 
that a state of prayer never totally leaves the 
person who seeks to discipline himself in the 
art. You don’t pray and live in separate water- 
tight compartments. You mix the two so that 
God naturally floods his wisdom all through the 
ordinary details of living. 

Some of our greatest early Americans were 
in the habit of keeping journals. John Wesley, 
Ben Franklin, George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson kept elaborate notes on life and re- 
ligion so that they were forever growing in grace 
with the discipline of a pencil. They recorded 
their own spiritual experiences as they related 
to their work and greatly believed in the prov- 
idence of God as he revealed his will in their 
lives. These personal writings are steeped in 
humility which often seeks to chide the writers 


for their mistakes so that slowly they grew in- 
wardly into the stature that now, 200 years later, 
so greatly influences the entire world. 

A Few Tests 


Yet, not all personalities work the same way 
and there is no doubt that for some, the note 
book and pencil would be a hindrance. However, 
don’t include yourself in that latter category 
until you have asked yourself a question or two. 
Do you rebel against a spiritual journal because 
you are lazy? Do you dislike the idea because 
you never want to see in print that which you 
might think is unworthy of you? Is pride making 
you excuse yourself from a bit of spiritual book- 
keeping? Are you afraid to face yourself? If 
these or other subtle escapes are the reasons 
for not writing down your thoughts about God 
and yourself, then be sure to keep a record. 

A personal journal of spiritual notations can 
become a powerful reference book, especially 
when one is in need of strength for it is a com- 
pendium of what means most to you. It recalls 
the ideas that were previously helpful at a time 
when you probably were going through diffi- 
culties and invariably they come back with fresh 
meaning and impact. The habit of writing has 
a powerful effect upon the subconscious and 
builds up automatic spiritual reflexes so that you 
have a reserve within you which is always ready 
for the next crisis. 

The following list may give you an idea of 
what might be the contents of such a personal 
book of prayer and devotion. 

Biography: notes about people who have found 
spiritual strength in various ways. From casual 
reading you can soon build up a fund of events 
and sayings which show the power of God in 
the lives of men. 

Bible texts which appeal to your needs. 

Worthwhile ideas that come from your own 
consciousness. Many of these come direct from 
God and are lost unless you write them down. 

Daily events which have a spiritual signifi- 
cance from which you can gain wisdom. 

Sins and mistakes, and how to avoid them in 
the future. 

Virtues and accomplishments, which prove the 
laws of spiritual living and form a basis for faith 
and confidence. 


The WITNESS 


It is abundantly clear right now 
that many readers are buying seri- 
ous and worthwhile books instead of 
inexpensive, popular magazines. 
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thought that editor 
John put over inhis 
usual deac-pén man- 
ner. 


The point wes al- 
so exemplified in a 
recent story, which 
made front pages ev- 
erywhere. The story 
of the Wall Street, 
big business banker 
who stole a4 million 
dollars and threw a 
part of it into the 
ocean, he said. The 
story broke for the 
evening papers. They 
had all day to pick 
up the story. 


Yet no wire story 
thet I read, hed sn 
explanation regard- 
ing why such e prom 
ising young official 
should have, appar- 
ently without resl- 
istic motives, toss- 
ed his career away. 
and why he did such 
a@ puckish practical 
joke, "to make them 
(the benk officers) 
enery”. Later, wire 
stories begen to in- 
dicate debts. These 
still did not break 
the real story that 
would explain char- 
acter « circumstance 
convincingly. John 
wants stories about 
people. Readers 61- 
ways wish to ident- 
ify themselves with 
other people and to 
live their emotion- 
el experiences. 


A writer ought to 
analyze his story.. 
What is the point?. 
The meaning? Read- 
ers will wish vrob- 
ably to know what?. 
Should he pley this 
story for laughs or 
drama? Thinkit out: 





REWRITE 


HERE IS A GOOD IDEA 





One of our good friends came up with this 
very practices] suggestion the other day. It 
would help us to help you. It is a step bde- 
yond the "Batting Average” column which she 
says she finds a "great morale booster, be- 
cause it encourages others, stiffens up the 
backbone of the writers listed and I'm sure 
doesn't hurt writers a bit, when various et 
itors glance over REWRITE.” (Very true! id.) 


Marjorie McClellan Flint's ides is brief- 
ly this: "You like to know the backgrounasof 
the members of the WCS Fenty: Why not case 
histories? Specific information: biography, 
education, writing experience, hobbies, etc. 
It might simplify things for you, and poss- 
ibly give some of us ideas for new outlets.” 





That is a very worthwhile idea. We do not 
have the space to develop it extensively. We 
do try to discuss writing as much 4s we can 
through reference to specific writers' actu- 
al experiences, because that is one of your 
best ways to accumulete know-how. We shall 
try to give you even more of the case histo- 
ries of writers and specific articles & sto- 
ries. 


HOW YOU CAN HEIP A LOT 





In this connection, we have started a file 
of just such information. It will be arrane 
ed alphabetically and readily usable, since 
all the information will be available in one 
place. It ought to be limited to one sheet, 
be as concise and specific as possible, and 
give any information that will help us know 
at e glence what you have to sell, and give 
a chance to "put two and two together”, ana 
make constructive suggestions for pieces or 
ideas you could work on. 


If you writers will cooperate with us, we 
believe having this information right where 
we can use it instantly, will pay off well. 
It will enable us to extend and enlarge our 
specisl "flash" service to individual writ- 
ers. So, send in your one-page biographies. 
and don't forget thet these should be care- 
fully revised and brought up to dete at in- 
tervals of at least once s year, oftener if 
necessary. Such detsil work may seem trivi- 
al, arduous and unimportant. But if it pays 
off with a sale, what then? 


We KNOW TIMES ARE TOUGH 


Our REWRITE has been making a real contri- 
bution in helping writers to lick the tough 
period we have been going through. (cono- 
mists can't seem to dig up the right wordfor 
it: boom, bust, inflation, recession, etc.) 
In the language of plain people it is—just 
whet it has always been after a war: as per- 
iod of scarce money. Money that isn't worth 
its full established value. Our REWRITE hes 
been helping in every way possible to make it 
easy for writers to continue their subscrip- 
tions. The *CS Scholarship Fund has assist- 





ed some, and severe], to whom we extended an 
inning or two of credit, so that their files 
of REWRITE would not be broken, have sold a 
story and have renewed their subscriptions. 


Probably the most unusual “iesl"” consumat- 
ed by any msgazine, however, was a fancy one 
dreamed up by Mrs. Margsret 7. Hemmond, Quer 
ry Ferm, North Edgecomb, Me. As part payment 
she sent our Billy "'Gee" two handsomely box 
ed orders of Lollipops, molded in the forms 
of sundry familisr animels. We've given her 
an "assignment" to sell the idea—-as an ear- 
ticle for a hobby magazine. Billy has set his 
seal of spproval on the product. So,we puss 
along the tip. It's Mirs. Hammona's business 





YES! 


GOOD BOOKS MakE GOCD FsaTURsS 





Frequently we have commented that one very 
easy way for the inexperienced writer to get 
a foothold in the feature article or filler 
feature field, is to watch for valuable ner 
or old source books. If he reads several of 
these, he will become 6 minor authority and 
will have a number of subjects availeble. 


Here is s practical example: this month a 
book was published by Halcyon House, ALASKAS 
ANIMALS AND FISHES, by Frank Dufresne, 91.95. 
He has been for many years Alaskan Fish and 
Game Commissioner. Think what a gold mine it 
is for the careful juvenile magazine vrriter 
looking for leads. Combine it with encyclo- 
paedias and other naturel history books, and 
there is an unending source of copy. 











THE C. S. MONITOR'S MAGAZINE EXPANDS 





Many feature writers overlook the Christ, 
Science MONITOR'S Weekly Magazine Section. 4 
note in the "sditor's Desk" colum recently 
thet by printing it on their own presses, a 
larger pege size cen now be used. This will 
permit articles up to 1,500 or 1,600 words. 
An increase of sround 300 words over length 
formerly considered top. It also provides a 
larger space for timely photographs. Study 
the book! WCS writers have hit this section 


"PIX PAY OFF," SAYS WHIT SAWYER 








Now here's something we all know. It has 
been thrown at us time and agein. ButI,like 
others, have had to learn it the hard way.. 
PICTURES PAY OFF! Yes, sir, Bill, they really 
do. Recently, I received an assignment from 
— that required pix. After much telephon- 
ing to free lance cameramen, who wanted, of 
course, to knick me about §5 a shot, I pull- 
ed out my old Argus with a good lens. Then 
I bought myself a flash equipment. By golly, 
it works! 





I am sure my next two pieces wouldn't have 
sold but for the pix I submitted with them. 
The flash is already paid for and the pix— 
didn't cost me anything like a five spot... 
My newspaper feature work brings me another 
five dollars with my own pix. and (sub rosa) 
saves annoying liaison with their cameraman: 








REWRITE 


HC BOOKS ARE SOLD 





Not long ago Alfred a. Knopf released in- 
teresting figures, which show graphically a 
picture of how books sre sold. For writers 
generally the selling of a book is a mystery 
they seldom penetrate. They of course see a 
lot of the advs. snd they perhaps sre aware 
thet the publisher sends salesmen outon the 
road. For the rest they can suppose readers 
@o into bookstores ana lay aown their money 
perhaps. 





Those, however, are really the plus sales 
thet booksellers are ¢€led to pick up. But a 
successfil salesman on the retsil level has 
got to go out and sell his stock. Even the 
publisher has to do a lot of thinking, plsn- 
ning and actusl pushing. The Knopf firm did 
just that. But the book caught them napping 
a bit. Its inherent interest for s special- 
ized public gave the publisher something to 
work on. 


"The book (Sumner H. Slichter's 'The Amer 
ican Economy') started off quietiy, with an 
advance ssle of only about 1,000 copies. For 
a while it lookedasifit would remain in the 
vicinity of that uncomfortable figure. The 
first indication of what the business world 
thought...occurred when 100 letters, mailed 
to librarians of banks and insurance compan- 
ies, brought in 90 orders! (Theat sent Knonofs 
promotion department into action.) a direct- 
mail circuler was sent to 30,000 people.... 





1,700 single copy orders. Another 1,000 cop 
ies went to professors, who ordered them to 
be used in economics courses. Then the srxec- 


utive Book Club picked it up, and columnist 
feature stories and editorials began to ap- 
pear. The book stores began to reorder. Now 
o months after publication the book has al- 
resay doubled the publisher's estimate fora 
first year's sale.” 





We of the WRITERS' BOOK CIUB are learning 
@ good deal about this direct promotion end 
of selling books. When WRITERS ON WRITING be 
gan to approach its publication date Bill & 
Elva started talking it up. Doubleday « Co. 
printed up the flyer that we enclosec in the 
April mailing of REWRITE. Today (april 23), 
50 orders have already been received, sight 
unseen, since the book is not scheduled until 
May o. That is s rather phenomensl recor@a 
compareble order list is being piled up, of 
course, by Mrs. Dcrothy Towle, who is send- 
ing the same flyer to the complete UNH Con- 
ference list. and various members of UNH Cor 
Terence staff will also plug the book. 














The sales history of these two books will 
show you how books can be sold to specializ- 
ead lists of readers. They also may offer to 
writers who contemplste publishing on their 
own a practical method for selling the book 
they vublish. If you have a good product,if 
you build a good list of prospective buyers 
and if you explsin to them sincerely why its 
& book they need, you will make at least an 
occasional sale. and it won't be “vanity”. 


TRY GARDEN BOCKS 





Just before the spring season opened, the 
PUBLISHERS' WSEKIY ran an article that in a 
way was of interest to writers. Paul F. Fres 
editor of FlOWcR GROWER, described books he 
thought shou e written, revised or repub- 
lished. Garden books, of course. Here is a 
field that should interest some writers. It 
offers e chance for some useful writing. It 
is e truism that this type of book is oneof 
those bread-and-butter books that vill have 
a stesdy sale over the years, if it is well 
written and well exploited. 





Here are some of the headlines which were 
scattered through the article. They sre ex- 
cellent in their suggesti eness of ideas to 
be ccvered. 


(1) "Books About Flower Arrangement Contin- 
ue to Sell.” Mr. Frese ssys this subject is 
well covered, but 4 book about home srrang- 
ing as sgsinst arrengements for shows, could 
enc should be written. 





(2) "Few Books About Rock Gardens are Avail- 
able Toasy.” ne ssys & nev book should have 
een written recently. He says thet the same 
thing is true of yweter gerdens anc now veg- 


eteble gardens, which have been neglected— 
since the let-down following the war. 





(3) “Wildflowers and xXoses Have A Universsl 
appesl.” Yet s number of books on these sub 
jects are out of print. Mr. Frese also says 
there is room for some gooa books on names, 
legenas, etc. He points out that the stories 
behind the flowers sre the unending subject 
of club papers, but the source material for 
these pspers is now difficult to gather. 





Mr. Frese advences an interesting theory. 
He ssys that books todsy must compete seri- 
ously with the cheap catalogs end magazines. 
His cwn carries 1,000 pages and the same a- 
mount of illustrations annuelly. There is 4 
lot of room for ingenuity on the pert ofthe 
writers of books to make them not only very 
attractive, but inexpensive. Someone really 
acqusinted with the field, who can bring an 
atmosphere of noveity or originslity, enc is 
able to combine it with wide prsectical knor- 
ledge and enthusiasm for his subject, would 
have something. 


Wi CaN TEAR DOWN THES IRON CURTAIN 





Only a few days after REWRITE appeared, s 
reader wrote in to applaud our suggestion = 
bout americans wherever possible writing to 
their friends behind the Iron Curtain. This 
writer said thet she writes letters reguler 
ly to her uncle's femily in Czechoslovakia. 
"We do not mention politics because we fear 
to hurt them. But we telk about our families 
and how we live. In one of their letters we 
were told, 'If you only knew how mucha let- 
ter from americe means to us!'" So, you see 
what an influence for Peace a simple letter 
to a friend or pen-val may be. Write often! 





REWRITE 


YOU HAVE GOT TO BE GOOD! 





The mose you work with a lot of writers, a 
cross-section of them all across the board, 
the more you notice thet there is a differ- 
ence between writing for the big slicks and 
the smaller or secondery markets. What I am 
going to say in this article is not intend- 
ed as disparagement of the small magazines. 
lt merely emphasizes the fact that readers, 
apparently, expect more of you in the bigg- 
er magazines. It is, as I have seid so many 
times, the difference between a big learuer 
and a sendlot plaver in baseball. You some- 
how expect the fellow on the villege green, 
to have s number of bad innings ana to give 
away & game at a crucisl moment. It takes 8 
goou msn to go through 190 games anc keep 4 
high .900 average for fielding. In the same 
way @ writer msy come up with an occasional 
poor story, just as every big leaguer has a 
bad dsy now anc then. 3ut if he turns out 6 
lot of poor stories, he will soon find he's 
getting rejection slips like the rest of us 


The first bie difference hetween the sec- 
onderies and their larger circulation rivals 
lies in the handling of theme and plot. You 
have to be able to breathe s greater Signi® 
icance into your story or article. You need 
to get the sense of a broad viewpoint. The 
purely local interest story is no good. The 
distinction between the pun and other lower 


forms of wit on the one hand and the really’ 


universally understancable gag on the other 
is often avplicable here. To a degree, it is 
necessary to grow up anc be more mature and 
adult in your point of view. 


Cf course there is a confusing qualifics- 


tion, a paradox, to be observec. The larger 
the circulation, the erester the number 9nd 
variety of resders who must be pleased. The 
result of this is that for very big slicks, 
particularly in the women's field, an obdvi- 
ous quality is required in your writing. It 
is true also, in a slightly different sense, 
of pulp writing. 3ut pulp stories are frank 
ly simplified and largely physical in their 
appeal, where#es the slicks thet cultivate a 
style suited to the millions, pretend to be 
more adult. They handle larger, more signif- 
icant ideas, but they wrap them up in easy- 
to-understend, predigested coses similar to 
the packege-puddings that any housewife can 
make merely by adding milk. This, then, is 
one of the bewildering differences, which 3 
writer bent on reaching the top, must study 
carefully. It explains why many capable ana 
ambitious writers fail to make the switch— 
from bang-bang stuff to quality fiction. On 
the one hand they don't appreciste the need 
for Significance; on the other they fail to 
see how to make use of their own experience 
in writing for large numbers of readers who 
adore the obvious, unimaginative and liter- 
al type of story or article. The pulpster's 
biggest asset cannot be turned to profit be 
cause he does not know how to harness it to 
ideas instead of action. iiost best-sellers, 
regrettably, blend Ideas with Obviousness. 


To be more specific about the aifferences 
mentioned in the second peragraph of this ar- 
ticle, you can't get away with trite plots, 
such as the one about the girl who falls in 
love with the beautiful voice of the roman- 
tic singer on the radio. Or the wife dally- 
ing with ideal love foran equally handsome— 
but shameless lothario. Cr the great artist 
who loses his all-importent arm (recently by 
psychological psychoses resulting in parti- 
81 paralysis). Ncer can you use plots, which 
are more secceptable in the small magazines, 
built around the sudden shocx of an authors 
managed or withheld “surprise” twist. Edit- 
ors in the big offices have been fooled too 
méeny times. They have discarded that type of 
story long ago. They require that the resd- 
er particivate in the story and share it. A 
slick reader-aces not like being excluded— 
until the last minute. 


Reflection is snother hurdle you must get 
over, if you are to make the switch-over in- 
to the big books. These have plenty of "re- 
flection", it is true. But it is woven into 
scenes, and results from the KC reacting to 
the action in which he takes an sctive part 
recently I read 4 story in which the MC was 
the only character who actually appeared in 
the chronological Present time of the story 
ie was running away from a conflict scene— 
with his wife. 3ut the entire story was the 
transition thst took plece as he walked the 
street, sat on 4 park bench anc finelly aid 
what his wife did not want him to do. Sev- 
eral minor characters appesrea in this fin- 
al scene. But for the rest, it 911 took place 
in the MC's mind, a series of flashbacks. 


Finally, there is Characterization. Slick 
editors demana characters that are complex, 
that are not just described types and which 
come alive. They must live through dislogue 
and action. The slicks pare cown the "tags" 
and build up the "Q. E. D." through imagin- 
atively selected scenes, which prove the i- 
dess ana theme of the story. 


PICTURE CF A CONSIDERATE EDITOR: 





Here is a ravealing paragraph we received 
recently fiom Theodore M. C'lesry, editor of 
PROFITABLE HOB3IznS, €401 Burlington, Ksnseas 
City lo, Mio. (He pays quite well.) 








"I hope none of your subscribers speak too 
harshly of me. 1 must confess that often too 
much time elapses before I give contributors 
detisions on their pieces. I am hanaling all 
editorial aspects of PROFITABIE HOBBIES my- 
self (slone), end it really is quite s chore 
Much of the material sent to us is so slent- 
ed that it could not be sold elsewhere. So, 
I frequently go on the principle that e con- 
tributor would rather have me keep a ms. for 
some time in the hope of finding a place for 
it, instead of firing it back immedistely to 
gather dust in the writer's desk drawer.” 


So, if you wish to get rush treatment, it 
woula be well to write in ond tell him so. 








REWRITE 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





WESSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. G.&C. 
Merriam Co. 0.00. an entirely new edition. 
More then 129,000 entries, larger format, 4 
greatly improved book. Every writer, if he's 
unable to afford the large NEW INT#RNATION- 
AL, should certainly have this one. Ne ere 
very pleased with it. A WRITERS' BOOK CIUB Se 
lection. 











The WRITER'S HANDBOOK. Editea by aA.S. Burack. 
The Writer, Inc. »4.00. There sre 69 vieces 
included in this new eaition in addition to 
the market lists. They cover many problems. 
A sizable number of the articles sre new. a 
new compilation has been made on the lists. 
The type on the old one was "thrown away".a 
quality of journslistic timeliness has been 
built into the market portion of the book & 
it is as near up-to-the-minute as sny book, 
which takes time to be printed, can achieve. 
We recommend this title as the value in the 
fiela of market lists. a WRITERS' 300K C1U3 
Selection. 








The SHORT STORY. Lester Collins Farris. Tur- 
ner &. Smith & Co. $2.40. The sub-title di- 
rects this book to readers. But it is aval- 
uable collection of short stories for writ- 
ers. They are collected under the headings: 
"Motif", "World", "Character", “Drama”. All 
are by authors heginnineg writers cannot es- 
cape stucying. There is practically no com- 
ment. The writer or tescher does his own. 





SPORTS PAGE. Stanley Woodward. Simon &Shus- 
ter. $2.95. This is the only book specializ- 
ing on the subject of sports writing. Writ- 
ten by the former sports editor the NY HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE, it is complete and thorough. it 
@iso gives @ practical and illuminating pic- 
ture of the inside of newspaper work & also 
how to break in. Mr. Woodward went from the 
Worcester TEIEGRAM to the Boston HERALD end 
then the HT. He is specific ana you can get 
a lot of inside know-how from his story. A 
WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





I WANTED TO WRITE. Kenneth Hoberts. Doubdle- 
day & Co. $5.00. Here is another even rich- 
er biographical account of how a very popu- 
lar novelist with a great reputation for ac- 
curate historical research, worked his way, 
first from the Boston POST to the SAT. EVE. 
POST, then into the ela of ficticn. For a 
writer, the scenes in which Booth Tarkington, 
Ben Ames Williams and other personal friends 
in the fieia of authorship helped him, gave 
him invaluable teaching out of their exper- 
ience, is worth the price of admission. Mr. 
Roberts knows just what hard work, drive and 
energy it takes to be even a moderately suc- 
cessful writer. He himself has had to fight 
every inch of the way. We consider this book 
so important, we intend to devote more space 
to it next month. A WRITERS' BOCK CLUB Selec 
tion. 














Buy 6ll your books through the WBC. Youll 
earn Book Dividends and find it convenient. 





KEEP YOUR VITALITY UP 





Few writers appreciate what so drgin on vi- 
tel energy is the job of writing, when it's 
practiced regularly day in and dsy out. The 
novelist probably understands this best. He 
has to fill up mentally and vitally after a 
book is cone. 3ut the writer who works in a 
shorter field, selaom is ewsre of the dang- 
er until too lete. Cne aay he wakes up; his 
energy just seems to have vanished. He's ir- 
ritable and he strains too hard to put over 
his iaeas. The result is tenseness. Often a 
writer finds the herder he pushes, the less 
convincing is his effort. 


This is why the free lance, who has to be 
someone else's wage-slave by day, finas the 
going rough. He uses up his best energy ev- 
ery asy end has no energy left for writing. 
Yet he must crowd his writing into nightsor 
weekK-enas when other less embitious persons 
are relaxing end regaining vitelity. Itis 
right here where the real loneliness of the 
writing business looms large. It takes good 
guts to discipline yourself ana fight. You 
should scamire every writer who does this, & 
menages to bresk through. 


You cén help yourself a lot by getting an 
extra amount of sleep. When vou have work to 
do, aon't waste the sperk by playing games, 
dissipating your vitality in late hours and 
idle telk. Isolate yourself ena make up for 
it later, when you can relax. Don't stretch 
yourself for too long a pericd, though. You 
will have an swfully painful depression and 
that is wasted time, too. But if you do get 
pushed beyond endurance, accept the draggea 
out feeling as normal. You can stand it, if 
you know it will eventually vass. learn to 
write under any conditions. It can be done, 
if you think in terms of underlying ideas a 
great many writers fail to concentrate, They 
get panicky when the expression aoesn't ap- 
pear to jell immediately. Then they're lost. 


Leern to treat work as your salvetion. It 
will never let you covn. When you have ais- 
agreements or misunderstandings with people 
it is a comforting feeling that you can sit 
aown at your desk end work. For there is al- 
ways something waiting there to be done. And 
when you plunge yourself in the job, you'll 
be amazea how resentments, petty anger, envy 
end spitefulness auisappear. They sre all on 
the negative side. But when you begin todoa 
worthwhile job, you sare acting constructive 
ly and 6 whole new set of emotions come in- 
to play. The others suddenly seem very much 
a waste of time. You relax yourself even as 
you expena energy. It's a good way to purge 
yourself, as they used to say in olden times, 


But even though this is a good thing, don't 
make the mistake of looking inward too much. 
Writers sre nsturally introverts. But their 
"copy" is the world outside of themselves.a 
completely self-centered person won't be an 
able writer, because he cannot adapt himself 
to the needs of others, or his readers. 





REWRITE 


HERE IS a THEME FOR YOU 





Rere is an idea, a thought, I came across 
the other dsy. Whether you are én ardently 
practicing Christian, a strong believer and 
missionary for religion in general or not, lI 
think it will give you something to think a 
bout. For it says what it has to say didac- 
tically and without any equivocation. 


"Intelligent, consecrated Christisnity 
in action is the only force that is pow 
erful enough today to oppose the brutal- 
ity and terror that thresten our civili- 
zation.” 


Disagree with that thought if you wish toa 
It is nevertheless a strong and drametical- 
ly effective theme. A number of good novels 
or articles or short stories could be built 
erouna it. It presents in a clear-cut, vis- 
usl menner the two extremes todsy. Those ex 
tremes sre very useful to a writer. He can 
start a story from such an spperently mese- 
er beginning. All he has to do is to choose 
a background end personelize the forces. He 
writes et will either a slem-bang pulpie, or 
an intelligent, sensitive ana thought-provox 
ing quality story. 


And of course if a writer believes in the 
truth of this dogma (as we at WCS House do) 
he can do much to increase its effectiveness 
by losing no opportunity in a quiet, force- 
ful way of proving it with every article he 
writes. If enough real Christians would be- 
lieve hard enough in their religion, Commun- 
ism and other disorganized forms of brutal- 
ity would just have no place on this earth. 
We forget that any faith is only the result 
of the concrete, small deeds of you and you 
and me in compliance with thet trust. If we 
do not live our philosophy, it can heve not 
the least basis in fact. It is merely an i- 
dle dream, a fantasy of wish fulfillment. It 
is not real or actual. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND CRITIC-aGENTS 





Alwsys there are anthologies—trying in a 
variety of ways to extort money from egulli- 
ble writers whose vanity can be easily fir- 
ed by seeing their neme end/or picture in a 
book. Mrs. Evelyn Martin in 4 recent letter 
to us enent her investigations of rackets— 
for the SONG WRITER'S REVIEW—gave it as her 
disillusioned opinion that there are no hon- 
est anthologies. Well there are precious few 
open to the type of poet, who is published, 
for the most part, in the smell poetry mag- 
azines and newspseper columns, however meri- 
torious his or her work. 








In this connection, a well known editor, a 
real friend of writers, was talking to us a- 
bout critic-agents and critics (and there's 
all the difference in the world between the 
two!) She said that she would not recommend 
her own mother, if she were an sgent. It is 
very difficult therefore, to accept as rep- 
utable any of the anthologies, which appear 


1d 


from time to time, sponsored or even origi- 
nated by critic-sgents. The temptation of a 
ready-made opportunity to get their students 
into print, and so justify fees, is too ob- 
vious. Therefore, no really outstanding po- 
et will subject the personal sense of integ- 
rity, thet he velues snd must consider very 
important, if he is to continue to sell his 
poetry to the better magazines, to this kind 
of invidious interpretation. 


Some of the vanity firms inveigle teacher- 
poets to "judge" their "competitions", that 
really are in the nature of lotteries since 
only e few writers will ever be paid off af- 
ter sinking money in the project in order to 
compete. This in itself is dishonet because 
the tescher's students are not barred & cén 
easily corner sll the prizes. Indeed, a po- 
et who permitted himself thus to be inveigl- 
ed, tola me thet he did it becsuse he consid- 
ered it a good way to help unknown writers, 
who stucied under him, to get into print! 


This kind of "judging” shoula not be con- 
sidered in the seme light with the practice 
of e few of the better magazines. These of- 
ten request well known poets end teachers— 
whose reputation is above reproach—to pick 
winners for the prizes thet generous donors 
have given. These judges are sllowed to use 
their own good judgment freely, and for the 
most part this makes for stimulating compe- 
tition, with the added zest of an opportun- 
ity to earn st least small sums. The poets 
who ere widely nublished and republished in 
the magazines and newspapers, often exert 4 
profound influence on their generation, and 
are a source of inspiration to wide numbers 
of readers. This in turn will give them op- 
portunities to be published in anthologies, 
which will sdd prestige and even financiel- 
ly profitable returns to their work. Of one 
thing every poet can be certain: to be pub- 
lished in the ordinary vanity anthology has 
no value—even when the editor adds "insult 
to injury” by edorning one's inferior lines 
with a wretchedly cheap "cut” and a line or 
two of fulsome anc extravagantly laudatory, 
insincere biogranohy. 


a tip-off on one of these advertising "a- 
gents", who are really in the business of a 
criticism service reaching for extortionate 
fees for often incompetent generalities, wes 
given one of our friends recently. Resding 
ing the extensive, high sounding advs. in a 
number of writers' magazines, she asked our 
advice. We urged her not to bite. She didn't 
In no time at all she found her name had ap- 
parently been newly added to o wide variety 
of sucker lists. If names don't pay one way 
they must be milked dry in another. We are 
frequently offered opportunities to buy, or 
sell or trade names. Our unequivocsel answer 
and permanent volicy is and has been slweys 
to keep all names intrusted to our care con- 
fidentisl. We never commercialize even such 





nemes as those that mail-oraer firms consid- 
er "dead", or no longer of value. Names are 
a sacred trust to us. Test others this way. 





REWRITE 


NzeWS OF THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 





Much is seid for and against the Boox Club 
idea. We are unutterably egeainst the unfair 
emphasis on "free" books and books at half- 
price. It is manifestly dishonest fors pub- 
lisher to sell books to a bookshop (retail) 
at one price, and then sell the same ident- 
ical books to a club at es much lower price. 
In the long run that hurts writers, because 
the clubs specialize on only a few titles.. 


The formula that the WRITERS' BOCK ClUBem 
ploys cuts the price of no single book. It's 
merely an incentive for the reader to buy 4 
larger number of books. Similar to the dis- 
count given to all libraries and many men & 
women connected with the litersery profession 
But whereas publishers often reduce s writ- 
er's royalty on books sola under a special- 
discount basis to the clubs, we buy all our 
dividend books st the regular trade discount 
end so increase the author's royalty. 





The valuable point, for writers sbout the 
clubs is thst they serve reaters in smaller 
towns anc on rurel postal routes, where the 
retsil bookshop simply does not function ie 
are told repeatedly wheat e convenience to a 
smél]l1 town reacer our WRITZHRS' BOOK CLUS is. 
We are proud of the market for writers! books 
that we have helped to create and stimulate. 
It mesns more money in writers' pockets. Ye 
have learned a great deal about this factor 
in helping to sell WRITSRS ON WRITING. well 
certsinly be able to serve suthors betterin 
the future because of our experience. 








THe MONTH'S SEIECTIONS 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel 8rickell. 
Chapters by ‘illiem &. Harris, Esther Forbes 
Rolpe Humphries, oric P. seliy anc others. ga 
A great handbook that is the result of many 
years of practicsl helo for writers offered 
at the UNH Conference by selling rriters. 














I] WANTED TO WRITE. Kenneth xoberts. go.0Q 4 
successful reporter and novelist gives day- 
to-day pictures of the hard, gruelling work 
he has put into writing historical stories. 
You can pick up a lot of practical hints in 
Roberts' specific references to his methocs, 





WEBSTSR'S NEW COLIEGIaTE DICTICNARY. G.&C. 
Merriam Co. 90.00. The basic tool, revised, 
enlarged and generally improved. zssential. 





THs WRITER'S HANDBOOK. izdited ty a.S. Burack 
94.00. Without question the best merket list 
in book form. A vital tool. It hes been re- 
vized carefully. and 69 good articles. 





SPORTS PAGE. Stanley Woodward. 92.90. « de- 
ailed, thorough account of hov to get 4 jod 
in newspaper work ana write sports stuff a- 
long any of several lines (columnist, etc.) 


WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. Gundell. 
jo.o5 The SAT. EVE. POST casebook of ideas, 
on which writers worcxed with editors. Good! 





aRXTICLeE WHITING & MAHKETING. Geo. I. Bird.. 
go.00. The most recently published text on 
the subject. Takes up ell aspects of feature 
writing and selling. Thorough, deteiled. 





THe WHITTEN WORD. Gorham Munson. §2.95. The 
notebook of e successful teacher. A helpful 
book, full of stimulating icees. 





THe “WRITING TRADS. Peul R. Reynolds. 2.00. 
Realistic, unflattering, practical. This a- 
gent svesks out about the business of writ- 
ing. Lvery writer ought to read it. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WOHTH 


CRAFT OF THe SHORT STORY. Richard Sumuers.. 
$9.00. One of the best, and most practical 
books on the technique of writing and being 
& writer. Summers talks 2 writer's language. 
A best-seller in our book shop. Deservedly. 











WRITE THE SHORT STORY. Maren Elwood. 40.90 
CHanACTandS MAKE CUR STORY. each. 
Two excellent books on fiction writing. They 
will last for many years. 





SIORY WHITING. Edith ifirrielees. g35. One of 
the great books and a personsl favorite here 
at WCOS House. he would not be without it. 
aSPECTS OF Ti NOVEL. E.M.Forster. $3. This 
is stenderd for ell first novelists. ispec- 
ially those ettempting Quslity novels. 





FInST PRINCIPLES CF VERSE. Robert Hillyer. 
ec. A basic book for verse writers by 4 po- 
et of cistinction. Every poet should own it 





WRITING & SzIJT ING SPECIAL FEaTURe ARTICIES. 
Patterson « Hyde. 4.00. A Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism book. Practical ana 
successful in starting mony writers. 











MAGAZINE ARTICL2 WRITING. Brennecke & Clark. 
eo.90. This one is @ Columbia University ti- 
tle. it emphasizes msgazine feature writing 
Its "know how” quality is high. 


Suy 611 books from the WHITixdS' 30Un CLUB. 
warn yourseif @& Book Dividena. 


ENVELOPS? 











bO YOU NExD MS. 





The best quelity at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust vrices frequently to the cost of re- 
plecements. 


SMalLkST Sizes (No. 103 & 113) (two fold) 





209 of esch § .90 00 of each g1l.60. 


SMALL Sizes (64x94 & 7x10) (one fold) 


29 of each §1.00 00 of each gl.80. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 &@ 10x13) (filet) 


15 of each 


all prices plus postage. 


g1.0u 30 of each $1.90. 


60c. is average. 





